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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE RETURN. 


{ Lert her in the glow of youth, a fair and gentle thing 
Whose griefs, if griefs she had, were like the fleeting clouds of spring 
The very suv seemed brighter yet wheneer its yellow glow 
Tinged the dark locks that clustering hung around her brow of snow 
fler eye was stranger yet to tears, save those by pity shed, 
And virtue gave her holiest wreath to deck the maiden’s head } 
Such was she when adventure shaped ny w andering urse afar, 
To where the starry banner streamed above the ranks of war 
1 past to foreign climes, and years on notrseless wing went by, 
Like shapes that haunt the slumberer’s dream—like shadows from 
And dark regrets came sadly to my solitary breast, {the skv 
For many a friend by death struck down —the loveliest and the best 
Once more along the dark blue sea my bounding vessel flew 
Once more upon the pilgrim’s sight his pative Mountains grew 
and as he saw their rugged cliff’ fling back the ocean’s foam 
He felt, though all were strangers round, he yet retained a hy 
I stood again within the walls where Emily had smiled, 
A rose with leaves half folded vet—a young and laughing chil 
I stood beside the antique hearth, where she had knelt in prayer 
Her hands within her mother’s clasped, but whata change was there 
It seemed aa though the spviler’s wing had rudely swept away, 
Far, far into the gulf of time, the forms of yesterday 
So fresh appeared to memory's eye the well-remembered scene 
Though years, in all their dim array, like spectres stood between 
Ah' how my boding spirit wept as each familiar spot 
Recalled some image of the past mid busier sce aes f rgot 
The open door, the ready hand stretched out to cheer and bless— 
The heart that never stay’d to ask the merits of distress, 
Nor coldly spoke of errors past, but made the wretch it's care, 
rill misery half forgot her want and frailty her despair 
How tades the lustre of the eye, the glowing cheek how chill 
When flashes on the shrinking soul the certainty of il! 
The star of hope burns on awhile, and sheds a wavering beam, 
4 faithless and uncertain light, upon the wretch’s dream ; 
While fell despair but waits to see the lingering rays depart 
To cast his cheerless dusky gloom around the human heart 
I gazed on the forsaken scene, where once the village throng 
Had mingled in the merry dance, or breathed the rustic song, 
Where age his brow relaxed, and like a summer eve serene 
Smiled at the living picture of what once himself had been 
Now all was silent save the autumn’s melancholy blast 
Chat shook the sear-leaf from the bough as carelessly it past; 
The weeds around the lonely stepsin rank luxuriance grew 
The moss was on the broken seats beneath the epreading yew, 
Wildly the honeysuckle clung around the latticed gate, 
The garden all neglected spoke a language desolate 
The jasmine o’er the grass. grown path its snowy blossoms strewed, 
The rose-bower seemed a mockery in such a solitude ; 
The shutter, by a single hinge, hang loosely on the wall, 
And not a voice the silence broke of that deserted hall 
Beshrew the reckless spoiler, who—but why the tale repeat 
Of virtue trampled in the dust, beneath the tempter’s feet, 
When lured by beauty’s fat al charms and clothe Je ith specious art 
The human fiend approached to prey upon the gu ileless heart ? 
Come rest thee in thy mother’s arms,” the wretched parent said, 
As o'er the daughter’s faded form she be nt her aged head; 
From want and from unkindness thou wilt find a shelter there 
And all the world’s relentless scorn, if not from thy despair 
Ob! might I bear thy brand of guilt, thine agony of shame— 
Pd bless the sneer that writhed my soul, and blackened o’er my name 
The loud and heartless calumny—the whispered taunt should be 
As welcome as the balmy breath of summer wind to me 
How would my spirit bound to meet accumuiating ill, 
ee thee lovely as thou wert, and know thee spotless still 
Te hush these buretingsobs and tears—this beating tumult wild— 
Here, in my bosom hide thy face—my broken. hearted child A 





























L -ETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 





SKETCHES OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Addressed toa gentleman of this city 


NUMBER THIRTEEN 

St. Petersburg, 1830 

Tue tortress 1s a hexagon, constructed in the most approv- 
i style of modern defence, enclosing the extensive area of 
ve south end of the Petrooskoe Ostrof, and conseque ntly 
facing the whole line of palaces along the Court-quay, on the 
opposite side of the Neva. It was originally possessed by the 
Russians to protect their frontier against the Swedish inroads ; 
but is now no longer held as a position of defence to the 
town, as an enemy could approach and possess himself of it 
trom any point on the land side, and the whole city must be de- 
molished before a gun from the fortress could disturb his ranks. | 
As an approach to it from either of the bridges would be + 
ircuitous, we shall cross in an open boat from the Admiralty- 
quay, and land at one of the front ramparts. You will find 
the granite walls very strong and thick, and mounting a nu- 
merous battery of artillery, surrounded on the land side by 
a wide, deep fosse, and defended in addition by a iine of thick 
bastions. The mint coins the whole metallic circulation of 
the empire, and does its work in a perfect manner, and alto- 
gether by steam-engines, under the superintendence of an 
Englishman. ‘The cathedral is situated in about the centre 
of the fortress, and is the burial-place of the sovereigns of 
Russia from the time of Peter the Great. The tombs are 
placed on each side of the altar, at the head of the church. They 


closed in an ivory ball turned by his own hand, and offered 


| able carriage ride. The two branches of the river, the Nevka 


||seenery about these islands 


. ¢ . » } 
, bearing the low gondola or streaming yacht over their clear, that however rare the better sort | 


| are perfectly plain in appearance, with the golden initials on 
the front, of the particular emperor or empress they may en- | 
close, and covered with embroidered palls. Crystal chande 
hers are suspended from the roof, and the walls are decorated 
with stands of colours, marshal’s batons, keys of cities and 
fortresses, taken by the Russians since the foundation of St. 
Petersburg. 
rious one of Peter the Great, termed an ez rote, which sim- 
ply consists of a billet of thanks he wrote, signed, and en 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
N ” 


No one can conceive what a source of delight I have found 


in this Little Genius of mine. Accident flung me ameag the 


We were shown several relics, and rather a cu- 
charming, merry, and enlightened inhabitants of this great 
and busy metropolis an isolated, obscure, and unattractive 
student ; of personal appearance so ordinary, that no woman's 


s eK y »on Tr } J i » of the 
up at the altar of Almighty God for his relief from a severe |“)®* ©**F Car 1 to gaze on me twice, and destitute of th 


. ) hic! 
malady at the waters of Olonetz, on the fourteenth of March, POW*rs Wich 


nature has bestowed upon her more favourite 


~ . children d by v ig! a6 is 60 s hb . its 
1724. There is nothing particularly worthy of note in the hildreu, and by which ugliness is sometimes hallowed in 


architecture of this cathedral 
ferior gold or gilt copper, and rises with the cross tothe height 


of three hundred and thirty feet. They still exhibit a boat, in 
al low-creatures lo the tenant of a dungeon the blue sky and 


Its spire is covered with an in association with imtellectual greatness. The efforts of th 
enchanting being have cheered my solitude, and afforded me 
a inethod of linking myself, although remotely, with my fel 
a tolerable state of preservation, constructed by Peter; ; 
as you pass from the fortress up the Neva, you are shown the |*"**F Moon are not more welcome 
hut he for some time inhabited, on first coming to lay the foun Yet I am informed there are many who declare this ku 
dations of St. Petersburg. It is built of hewn logs, the inter fnend to be a fictitious creature—a mere child of my own id 
stices filled with clay, and has three apartments. In the first a y- 
he held his levees; the second was his chapel, still adorned Vhile I was musing on the inconsistency of the town, in 
with the sainted image to which he paid his adorations, and | Sometimes swallowing with eager credulity the most mor 
the officiating robes uf the priest; and the third was his bed- | 5trous impossibilities relative to other matters, and in refusing 
A little garden, fourteen paces by six, and just as |to receive as truth the simple accounts with which I have 
with much ditfidence, afforded them of the power and beneve 
arkles which had announced 


chamber, 

he left it, rans down tothe water's edge For the better pre 

servation of the hut, another building has been thrown over it 
The road for several miles into the country on this side is , his first visit again shone out brilliantly from the fire, and he 

paved, and deals are laid down, which makes it a very agree- once more appeared 

Oh, ho! my friend student, 


lence of the Little Genius, the sj 


he said, “so the sleigh 
and Little Neva, divide in their course to the gulf into many | mding, music-loving, party giving, pleasure-seeking inhabi 
rivulets, unite again and separate, thus forming innumerable | tants of this wonderful town of yours think you have created 
islands, adorned with noless than three elegant palaces, beloug- me out of the materials of your own imagination! Beshrew 
ing to the imperial family, and with the country residences of | their unbelieving spirits! It is I who have lifted you from 
the nobility and citizens. The grounds are generally laid out in | oblivion, and given you leave to reveal the secrets of my skill 
English style, and display meandering gravel-walks, fish and, if I pleased, I would afford them such incontestable proot 
ponds, and quite a variety of flowers and shrubbery. Here not only of my existence, but of my familiar acquaintance 
also are public gardens and promenades, that are crowded to | With the minutest details, which they vainly think buried in 
On what is called the | utter oblivion, as to leave no further room tor discussing th: 


overflowing on a Sunday afternoon. 
many a hidden 


Apothecary island is the botanical garden, inferior only to|| question of my reality. I could disclose 
that of Paris, and under the superintendence of one of the |event, and correct many a droll error, You shall sec 
first botanists of the age. The number of plants in it is esti lone this moment, and we will amuse ourselves with th: 
mated at eighty-seven thousand. They are in a fine state of gTavity with which these sage 
growth and preservation, and constantly augmenting friends of being mistaken, while they themselves are run 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in raising melons and | »!0¢ blindfold into the most grotes There i 
other esculent plants in the gardens, and in order to succeed | "0 cause for we nder in my disclosures to you. Do not you 
they are obliged to resort more or less to glass covers; for, || fall into the blunder to believe that you alone are honoured 
with the acquaintance of superior beings. There are more 
t the steps of the many la 


personages accuse thei: 


eicesses 





notwithstanding the extreme length of the summer days, the | 
gardeners assure me they may expect sufficient frost every jlittle genii than one hauntin; 
month, July excepted, to kill their vines, and seriously injure || dies and gentlemen who read your hasty sketches, and disre 
all but the hardiest ve getal les The heat here at mid-day igard the high source whence they come Not all like me 
is almost as oppressive us in America, but the nights are quite @ppeat in their proper person, nor do all advocate the cause o 
the reverse, being invariably damp and cool. Much of the {bene volence and virtue. Bad spirits, master student, pests 
is lovely and beautiful; the \|lent, malicious, dark wanderers from scenes of gloomy w« 
: legant bridges, and re abroad, thwarting our honest ore ; and let me tell you 
' reak through the ordinary 


broader sheets of water arched with ¢ 
pellucid bosom, skirted with intervening forest scenery, and |routune of nature for good purposes, there are fewy who have 
cultivated shores, adorned by splendid palaces and charning | Mot received the visits of supernatural enemies ip disguise 
villas. The night at this season is no more than two or three {Should they come avowedly appertaining to a higher order of 
hours of soft twilight ; and maugre the annoyance of mosqui- || #istencies, ac companied by all the magic paraphernalia o! 
spent the better half of it in their mysterious power, their victims would take the alarm, 
njoying th quiet beauty of the scenery, | and shake off their corrupting influence with horror. It 
I had heard | the prerogative of the good only to« 
hrinking, the severest exami 


tos, I have not unfrequently 
wandering about, « 
and listening to the song of the nightingale 
and read co much of the charm and variety of tone of this! they are, and to meet, without 
But the wicked assume cunning disguises, that they 


lehght in appearing wha! 


much extolled bird, that I naturally expected something won- | nation 


derfully enchanting in its song ; but I must confess that I was || may not arouse suspicion and provoke scrutiny. I will show 


doomed (as one will often find himself when he goes abroad |} you one of these evil genii, even he passes unnoticed 


and hears and sees the reality) to great disappointment. || through society 


The poets and naturalists who have so enthusiastically des The gi uss discovered meadows. with bo at play 
cribed them, cannot have visited our side of the water. For, “Mark yonder lad,’ said my companion nature 
variety of tone and compass of voice, the nightingale is far||}made him generous, sen . le, and noble; but among his 


inferior te the Aimerican mocking-bird; his high notes are | mates observe that tall, bold-looking boy, who treads amx 


loud, and to my ears somewhat shrill, and the middle and} the rest as if he were their master. Those two are friend 


lower tones yield to the sweet song ot the thrush, and the | mark their actions 


plaintive evening chants of the blue-bird and rotin. Indeed The timid lad first pointed out to me, had just received « 


as a songster I should hardly rank bim above the elegant, |) basket of fruit as a present. Beautiful grapes were cluster 
though (for what reason I could never divine uch slan- jing together; the rich peach, crimson, as if it blushed to | 
dered and abused cat-bird *** \vazed on by so many eager eve The boy seized a har 
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ful of the tempting treasures, and was about distributing them | 
among his companions, when the other, by a silent look, and| 
unobserved shake of the head, induced him to pause. 
“ Fool,” he said in a low voice, “keep it yourself, or you 
will repent it to-morrow.’ | 
The selfish feeling prevailed, and he swallowed his fruit in 
4 corner, | 
Again he became embroiled in a quarrel with a companion, 


neither so old nor so strong as himself. His antagonist was 


a@ timid, friendless, unhappy orphan, whom physical weak- 
ness rendered impotent in his resentment, while it treque ntly 
subjected him to the insult of the brutakh The most benevo 
lent in principle are sometimes goaded onto cruetties by pas 
sion, and he, first alluded to, in a moment of rage, struck his 
helpless opponent, and stung him with the coarsest re 

proaches; but when, after vain endeavours to retaliate, the 
orphan boy, with flashing eyes and burning cheeks, covered 
his face with his hands, and burst into tears; the proud, angr 

heart of the bully was touched; a thought of pity, even of 
love, came over him; his own eves were mioistened; he 
stretched out his hand, and was on the point of acknowled 

ing his cruel impetuosity, and soliciting pardon, when the 
bold haughty friend, who had before volunteered his counse 

stood beside him, with a sneer upon his lip, 1a scorntu 
expression in his eyes, as he fixed their dark orbs upon han 


It was enough—the relentin 


and whispered—“ coward 
boy blushed at his own momentary weakness, and derided his 


wretched foe with bitter invective 
He next appeared in manhood. It was a time of high | 
At first he had embarked in polities wit! 


He deemed the country needed the 


litical excitement 

the purest motives 
active assistance of every honest man He scorned personal 
interest when opposed to the public good; and the fushiona 
ble words patriotism, freedom, and other lofty phrases, car 
often from his lips; but, as time rolled on, his views of lit 
began to change, and the circle of his 
contract. The reform of the human race appeared no suc 
He could not waste his precious time any 


benevolent desires to 
} 


easy matter 
more for the vague and remote consequences which might 
arise therefrom; and his narrowing schemes of poltical wis 
dom at length embraced only the near and dear among his 
own relations. Although the object of his labours had thus 
gradually undergone a total revolution, his exertions were not 
intermitte’?. He continued attached to a certain party ; and 
even while invoking the spirit of independence, he sutt 





himself to be bound to them, like a slave chained to some 
conqueror’s chariot-wheels. He had gone so far with no re 
ward, but now visions of office danced brightly in his imagi 
nation, and he almost grasped the wreath of fame and wealth 
when it became necessary to put down an individual of the 
opposite party, whose really disinterested toils had ever been 
exercised for the national happiness, lest he should gain the 
reward which his philanthropy and wisdom merited. The 
custom of ruining an honest citizen did not die away with 
Aristides. It became the duty of our friend to advocate a 
measure which he perfectly well knew was inconsistent with 
the prosperity of his country; and to slander a man whou 
he knew to be all that was pure and noble 

He was sitting in his chamber—the pen was in his hand— 
1 he fresh 


youthful feeling came up in his heart—a sudden im 


but, after musing a moment, he threw it down 
ness of 
pulse, which made hiin blush at his systematic, habitual, li 
centious haseness 

“There is a contamination,”’ he sai 


in this worldly pru 
dence rpetrate 
filthy actions 

As he spoke his early friend stood by his side 

* They are talking of you m Washington,” he said; “you 
ure to be appointed—-.”” The sentence was finished in a whis 


It makes me a party tool—a vile slave, te 


per. The politician’s eyes brightened, he seized his pen, and 


taxed his imagination to invent falsehoods, and misrepresent 
truths, to deceive the people, and ruin their advocate 

Even while the hireling calumniator was thus perpretating 
his slanders against truth, virtue, and nature, I noted that the 
form of his bold adviser underwent a sudden transformation 
His audacious but handsome countenance became dark, grim 
and hideous 
those of a vulture, spread out from his shoulders, and as he 
vanished in a little clap of thunder, (all of which the learned 
politician was too busy to observe,) I perceived the triendly 


Cloven feet grew out of his boots; wings, like 


expression of his face change to a scowl! of fierce hatred, 
and sullen triumph. 

“You see,” said the Little Genius 
Beware of demons in the disguise of friends, and tell your in 
credulous readers to look to their own families, and take care 


; 


how the world goes 


lest some evil spirit has them even now under his influence. F 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


Sketches from the Diary of an Loitor 


THE REVIEWER 


A number of well written articles have lately appeared in 


!' the public journals, as sketches from the diary of a physician. 


‘he idea is a good one. Howsvever interesting may be the 
leseriptive essays of any general! observer, it Is impossible for 
them to « olipete with those furnished by an author of equal 
talents, upon a subject directly and continually within lis 
view. Although he who practises the medical profession is, 
Lore than any other, brought into the most striking scenes 
yet the follower of e ery profession might collect a store ot 
SI} uple facts, which, related in clear and strong language, 
would form valuable pictures of human life beheld in extra 
Among the rest, the calling of an editor 


wrdinary situations 


iflords much valuable material. He, too, possesses opportu 


iities of witnessing character in new lights, of discovering 
he secret springs which act on the community, and of mark 


ng the striking contrasts between the tastes and feelings of 
ilerent individuals 

It is scarcely possible to satisfy even an individual in all his 
moods of wand. His tastes will differ fr ours In many 
lustances ; and when they are alike, the same subject, views 
rom different positions, whence one sees the existence ot 
ie other does not suspect, will produce an int 


How diflicult, then, is the task of 


much which 


t! 





ute Variety of opimions 


itertng for the huge, capricious creature called the public. A 


onster with despotic power—responsibile to no one—gunie 
by no law —constructed of heterogeneous materials—yilt 


with desires and appetites Inconsistent with eac h other—de 


manding today what he will loathe to-morrow—with power 
to bight with a glance, yet so thoughtless and destitute ot 
that sort of prudence which an individual applies to the pro 


} 
nan 


per administration of his own affairs, that the weakest 
ay sometimes lead him astray, for he has a great propensit 
to plunge into excesses, In truth the poor editor has a dire tinx 
of it, whose business it is to wait on this mighty monster, t 
soothe his rage, to please his variable taste, to pat him softly 
on the back, and put himin a good humour with himselt 
It is not, however, the public alone with whoiw the editor 


1as to deal Chere ts a vast variety of under-machinery 


sgainst which he must work his way. 


I was sitting in my elbow-chair, profoundly engaged in the 
ties of my avocation, surrounded with various new publica 


stat 


tions and piles of newspapers. Several splendid volumes were 


ing on the table, belonging to the class of Annuals, Souve 
nirs, Tokens, &c. &c. of which the press has within a few 
years sent forth so greata variety. 1 was interrupted by a 
timid knock at the door, which presently opened to admit a 


Aithough 


tall, gaunt gentleman, with spectacles and a cane 
apparently young, he moved with a staid air of wisdom. His 
face was lean and intellectua!, and he entered upen my ac 

quaintance with the formality of one on excellent terms with 
himsel! 

Sir, I have taken the liberty to call on you Iam con 
nected with the Cahawba Democrat, and wish to hand you a 
short review of Mr, Thompson's travels in Kamschatka, 1 
think myself that it is one of my happiest efforts. Your paper 
is well established, and 1 believe has a pretty wide circulation 
so I concluded to let you have it 


Sir,” said I, graduaily unbending the expre 


n of se 
verity with which I had at first received him as an intruder 
you are very welcome, sir. Pray take a seat. lam happy 
to make vour acquaintance 


“You are very good, sir,” he rephed, placing 





scriptin my hands; ‘1 have read your journal 
t, and should be happy to be considered as one of your 


intere 


contributors 

“Sir, vou are very hi It would give me pleasure, sir 
to publish your communications. I suppose, if 1 should wish 
in overlooking ¢t iould wish—wish to retouch 


} 





xe arliciv, at 1 


—to revise—to- 


are perfectly welconi 





Oh, Sir, any alteration vy 
which your experience dictates,” 

I have no idea that any will be necessary 

Whatever vou please, sir Lhe piece ts 30 SO—No great 
Do not let me 


I wish you 


things—but I] think it will make some talk 


interrupt you, sir, you appear to be engaged 


good morning, sit 
Good morning, sir,’ said I, fairly rising out of my capa- 


cious elbow-chair, a thing which I never do except en very 
particular occasions, “ good morning, sir.” 


He gathered up his cloak, adjusted his spectacles, suffered 


a slight disposition towards the angular to intrude upon the 
elegant perpendicularity of his person, and made his exit. 

“A very agreeable, well-behaved, intelligent, young man 
I declare,” said I, ‘very much of a gentleman. 1! am fortu 
nate this morning.” 

I looked slightly through the piece, which grew in my esti 
mation 

‘* * Delightful delineations of life and manners’—‘ discover 
the finest natural taste, highly cultivated by study’—‘ would 
bear a comparison with the highest flights of genius among 
the ancients’—‘ bids fair to become the most extraordin iry 
writer of this age.’ ” 

Fine sentences these—fair, clear hand—excellent gran 

ar. Here, Peter—tell Mr. MacNiven to leave out the “in 
portant statements respecting a young and unprotected { 

ale,” and I shall have a review, under the head of polit 
literature 

The men are waiting for copy,” said Peter; “they’s 
yot the unprotected female almost set up.” 
Can't help it, Peter. I must look over this manuscript 

ind point it. The deuce take the people! They don’t know 


i1comma froma note of interrogation, Here's an essay « 
the importance of instilling virtuous principles into th 
young—very short—and let me see The nnportance 

virtuous principles—comma—instilled into youth—comma 
future happiness—weltare in life ;’ it’s all pointed. Take 

ul I'll just look over this review, and have it ready in ter 
minutes 


And at it I went. The article I found to be tolerably wel 


written ; but the praise awarded to Mr. Thompson’s travel 





weame so ful and his production was placed so far above 





every other publication of this or any other century, that ] 


found it necessary to strike out, alter, and moderate, wit! 


msiderable freedom 


he cx npositor, an } 


in 





It was then put in the hands of t 
afternoon, I had just spread out a clean proof upon the ta 
vhen the erudite reviewer again made his appearance 
ean, perpendi ular, and intellectual as ever 
Good evening to you, sir,’ he exclaimed. “As I w 


S Way, it struck me that I would ask the 





rsually passing 
of of my review 





favour of a p 
Certainly, sir. Thisisit. You will perceive, however 


that I have availed 





et of your polite periuiission to—t 
t is—to— 
l'o what?” asked perpendicular, with a stare of surpri 
ind CN pe tation 
I perceived his face darken a little, and a pair of very rea 
} 


g eyes peered at me above the 


mably large greenish-lookir 


spectacles. I am a modest man, and can never summon 
energy even to vindicate, with any degree of succe ss, my oW 
rights, unless I get slightly warined in the argument. H 
sture and sententiousness combined, rather embarrassed mx 
Why, the fact is, my dear sir, you are—that is, you must 
be—indeed, it is impossible but that you should be—aware 
that—the greatest authors—the most renowned—and—« 
torth—in the hurry of writing—in the—” 
rhe glow of composition,” he gravely interrupted 
“ Exactly so, sir—in the glow of composition, they som: 


times— 

Oh yes, I understand—some trivial error in grammar—! 
hope you have carefully corrected any thing of that kind.” 
Why, the truth is, my dear sir, your article is really—t 


—but—in one or two trivial instances I thought that you 


inatter, and—’ 





little overdid th 





ng so far tolera 


crisis had arrived—I had got a 
well, so I buttoned my cout, took a pinch of snuff, looked co 
inhaled a long breath, and was preparin 

when the learned reviewer, who had bee: 


different 





to go at it again; 
looking over the proof, exclaimed, with an expression som« 


thing similar to that of Hamlet, when he perceived the ghe 
of the old gentleman, 

‘Why, thunder and lightning, sir! what's all this? why 
you've ruined the article forever! ihe very best passages thos 
I had set my heart on, are cut out!” 


I am sorry, sir, that you are dissatistied with—’ 
“ Dissatistied, sir? I aim dissatisfied, sir! I am offended, sir 
I am insulted, sir! You have put words in my mouth whi 
I never used. I won’t have this published so. 1 will withdraw 


copy. Til publish it in the Cahawba Democrat.” 





* It's too late ‘he paper is ne arly ready tor pres 
I wish it was ready to go to the devil, sir! Let me tell y 
you overstep the limits of your right, sir, and the decency 0! 


a gentleman, aud the modesty of nature, in thus presuming 


to— 
} 


g from wy elbow-chalr 





sir,” said I, once mo 
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for the impudence of the fellow made me mad ; and when any 
one takes advantage of the natural civility and diffidence oi 
my manner, to probe me too far, I fling modesty where the 
rascal wished my paper. I hate a quarrel as a very trouble- 
some, undignified, stupid piece of business; but a bully isa 
yet greater object of contempt. 

“I regret, sir,” I said, ‘ that any difference of this nature 
should have arisen between us. You told me to alter your 
piece, and I have done so. I am responsible for what appears 
inmy columns. I will not afford you—nay, sir, hear me out— 
any medium for the circulation of opinions which may be false 
The book which you praise so enthusiastically, I never saw 
nor heard of. I have, therefore, cut out some of the most 
extravagant encomiums. Who your triend Mr. Thompson 
is, I know not; but I shrewdly suspect his book is unworthy 
such unlimited praise.” 

You are unfit, sir, to conduct a public journal,” said my 
companion, “ and let me tell you—” 

Let me tell you, sir,”’ said I, “ there is the door. 
Jo not walk out of it, I shall afford you a shorter passage 
through the window.” 

The scene was rapidly approaching its denouement, when 
i third person, my worthy friend Mr. Smith, entered. He 


If you 


greeted my antagonist with a familiar nod, but received in 
return a salutation rather confused, which was no sooner 
riven, than the elegant critic, after a fierce glance at me, 
withdrew. 

“Who is that agreeable young man?” asked I, when he 
had disappeared. 

* That—why, that’s Thompson—Mr. Obadiah Thompson, 
the author of Travels to Kamschatka, who may, without any 
flattery on his own part, boast of having written one of the 


dullest productions that ever came from the press 





THE FINE ARTS. 


LACY'S VERSION OF CINDERELLA, 
AND THE LYRICAL DRAMA 


Ow the production and great success of this fine opera 
we cannot refrain from offering a few observations, from 
which we will endeavour to exclude the terms “ critical or 
analytical,”’ and other lofty technical phrases, as indulged in 
by more learned scribes, that we may exemplify our opinions 
n language comprehensible to all. That species of grandilo 
quence which delights in mystification, and an ostentatious 
lisplay of which would scarcely interest the reader, even were 
he able to understand it, is too much in vogue among those 
who set out with the resolution of enlightening the world 
The names of 
\UMeTOUS Composers might be easily procured—learned men 


ipon the various branches of the fine arts 


whose works enjoy a dignified repose in European libraries 
ilthough they are seldom intruded upon the notice of the 
But we will not “ make the judicious grieve 


public, by any 


unnecessery enumerations. They do not care to learn that 
ome great musician entertained a high opinion of Mr. Ro 
phino Lacy, and lived in the same city with him, and that 
“onsequently the said Lacy must be a man of ability—that 
the ino at the end of Roph has had a most happy effect on 
his translation of Rossini’s operas—nor to be told that because 
Mr. Lacy used to lead the ballet, and play a first violin at the 
Italian theatre in London, and has actually sat in the same 
wchestra with Rossini, his success has been consequently 
extraordinary ; and yet these circumstances, as things go, are 
sufficient to make him cut a most redoubtable figure in some 
musical biography. They are about as much to the purpose 
as the apposite reply—‘' Pray, sir, were you ever in Ger 

’ 


many No, sir, but my brother plays exceedingly well 
on the German fiute.” 
Mr. Lacy’s success must, therefore, be traced to some 


ther cause. The opera of Cinderella is a close transla 


tion of the original works from which it is selected; in every 
morceau the exact sentiment is maintained, the situations 
in ] le ids ad 


We thus attri 


are unaltered, and the dialogue is agreeable 
admirably to the introduction of the music 

bute to Mr. Lacy ability of no mean order; and when we add 
that, out of three translations of Rossini’s works, two have 


been highly successful, we think we have done enough for him 
inthe way of eulogy. His first attempt was an adaptation of 


ll Turco in Ital 


three nights, because the drama was inefficient. His second 


ia, at Drury-lane, which failed, after two or 


essay was the French opera called Ivanhoe, the music by 
Rossini, which had a brilliant run at Covent-garden, under 
the title of the Maid of Judah.” His third, Cinderella, 


also came out at the latter theatre, and is now before the 


EER ; | 
|| American public, and its success in both countries is the best! 
comment on its merits. 


| The production of such works as the “ Maid of Judah, 

the full score of which we have had an opportunity of perusing, 
and the success of Cinderela, are of first-rate value to the 
English lyrical drama. Indeed the last fifteen years have wit 
nessed greater progress to perfection in it, than the previous 
century can boast. Since the death of Dr. Arne until the days 
ot Bishop, opera actually stood still, and no work of any con 
The Beggar's Opera by Gay, Love in 
Bickerstaff, the Lord of the Manor by Bur 
| goyne, the Castle of Andalusia by Arnold, with a few other 
light dramas with pretty music, were the only compositions 


sequence appeared. 
|a Village by 


destined to assist the splendid opera of Artaxerxes, the Mask 
ot Comus, the dramatic works of Purcell, with the solitary 
effort of Locke, quoad Macbeth, in maintaining the preten 
sions of our lyrical drama ; while at the same time our sacred 
music reared a tower of strength and fame, and the national 
melodies of Great Britain proved that a taste for music 1s our 
inheritance. Bishop was the grand reformist. To him we 
ire indebted, in addition to his own masterly compositions 
for cultivating the national taste, and opening our ears to the 
beauties of foreign authors. Through his exertions Mozart 
Boweldieu, and Rossini were i rratted on the stock of our 
drama, and introduced within the walls of our theatres with 
triumphant success. Emulation was the conse quence. Weber} 
and Winter, with divers works of Boieldieu, and those of 
Auber, succeeded ; but, since the adaptation of Der Freischutz 
which produced the composition of Oberon, expressly for 
| Covent-garden theatre, Mr. Lacy has succeeded better than 
any other translator. This is no “ stat pro rat 
on our part, but an opinion warranted and admitted by the 
public of New-York, which city alone, on this continent, has 


now the advantage of witnessing the various operas in r 


r 
tine as they are produced in London, and therefore her inha 
bitants are competent judges of the question Rossini is 
now generally admitted to be the first dramatic ex nposer of 
the Italian school, and of the age. Even the German 
stinate in their national prejudices, and justly proud of their 


great musicians, nevertheless prefer the operas of Rossini to 





all others, their own school excepted. This assertion is easily 


established by an examination of the monthly report of forrign 





music, as found in the London Harmonicon, which will prove 
that of Italian masters Rossini’s operas are performed in Ger 
many at least ten times for one of any other composer. The 
highly dramatic effects which this great master has so 
cessfully studied, the beauty of his melodies, the richness of 
his accompaniments, in which no author of the e school 
can approach him, render his compositions irresistible even 
to those who admire Mozart and Weber latter a 

) thors it has heen customary to render praise for modulation 
of the most refined description, and their admirers claim for 
them in that respect pertority over Rossini. We are not 
prepared to dispute the point, as borne out by a ceneral 
parison of their works; but this we will venture to «ay. that 
Rossini can modulate, when the bent of his genius points that 





way, equal to either of t! to prove which, let the most 


obstinate sceptic examine the score of Guilleaume T+ nav 
let him take the English version of Cinderella, and we can 
there point out to him thon not excelled by any com 
poser. As for distribution of subject among the wind instru 
ments, Mozart is deserved!y esteemed; and Weber has been 
even said to have improved on Mozart's ideas; but Rossini 
it must be allowed, has a playfulness and an originality in hi 
introduction of fanciful imitations, which prove that he has 


studied that branch of instrumentation deeply, and with the 








greatest success. He has also found out the secret of w 
to please the untaught ear; ar it the same time, of satisty 
ing the most pedanti id n who has ability enough to 
nderstand tine composition, and candour enc te admit 
its worth. In short Rossini, by the novelty of his effects in 
instrumentation, of which a whole herd of imitators have 
arisen, and by a daring innovation on the hitherto undisputed 
rights of singers, has esta! la kind of school of his own j 
To make this clear to our reacers, it will be vious to tl 
that our vocalists embellish mu according to their resy« 
tive tastes, and that one half of the graces introduced were 
never ntemplated by the uthor: at the same time, certai 
passages are invariably marked ad /ihifwm, or wit pause 
where vocalists are expect 1 to embellish the si ect the 
please. Rossini has completely taken this opportunity f rd 
play of talent away from the vocalist, and with tl pu 
lous exactitude he has written such passages, or t s he 
has considered caiculated to enibellish the compositior and 
he is d to be remarkably tenacious that singers should ob 


bis mandates, and contine themselves to the text. We cannot 


} give a stronger proof of the eminence to which this extraor 


dinary musician has arrived, than by quoting the above well 
Known fact, for vocalists have generally ruled composers, and 
an endeavour by another to overturn their sway would have 
been hopeless. Indeed neither Weber nor Mozart have at 
We cannot ¢ 
ing the band of the Park theatre for their general precision 


tempted it ose this article without compliment 


} 


and for the ensemble which they manifest throughout the per 


formance 


f this opera; nor can we point out any fault for 


amendment, unless it be that the frumpet occasionally bray: 


forth notes which were never written, in place of those which 


ought to adorn his copy This gentleman positively should 
learn to be more certain, or his place should be supplied by 
some person that isso. In the march which precedes the 


finale to the opera, he has distressed our ears more than once 


with most unseemly notses The ? ri and frombone are 
both first-rate the quality of the fi ris delurhtful 
The 7 and cla ets begin to play well together, which 
at the mmencement of the season, we despaired of. Prac 

tice, and a Vigilant leader, will do every thing for an orchest? 

We would suggest to Mr. De Luce, that in beating time in 
ceriain places with his bow, though quite indispensable, if 
would be preferable to select the cover of a book, as the shar 


und of the wood of his desk us occasionally too distinct 


I ong which we have selected for the present num 
s trom the abowe opera, and ms sung by Mr. Jones with great 
taste and expression Although Rossini's airs abound im 
theirown peculiar graces, yet the present one will immediately 


strike our musical readers, as ditlering materially from those 











positions which have be e the greatest favourit 
with the public: there os le brillancy, and more of quict 
owing me the more critorious, because tt has less of 
pretension The accompaniment and symphonies alone ar 
florad It ‘ ill down thunders from the gods, and 
heers from the groundlings; but it sinks into the memory 
ind floats calmly in the mnmagination, mingled with the ideas 
of sylphs, tainmes, and all that train of fanciful creations with 
which the scene abounds, and of which the word ntain « 
le nipten ial 
CiDITUARY e.— Wi perceive vith regret the deat! 
of Thomas Wills, Esq. a me er of the New-York bar. He 
expired on his passage to Havana. We deviate from our u 
practice in giving the following communication a place The 
gentleman, whose premature decease ha ed it forth, wa 
well known t ! iS fect the praise hich ov rre 
pondent ha hestowe 
Toth who knew the late 1 Wi Esq. ¢ "un 
! innecessar Rut to t ma with whom he was not 
fami rcquain nd tot! party irlv w se bu ‘ 
he was ca onto trar ne sight testimonial of hi 
industry and talents, may prove acceptal 
Depen lent in early lite nm tins wnr r he coeur 
in struggling through « ffieulty in procuring publ 
confidence Wlule vet a v th, he attracted the attent 
a gentler mn. who aided and ‘ ! »in obtair t t 
ition im the law flice ! ol r t esti me cit t 
It was his first introductiont nd wt which at 
later period he wa le t ung hed ine 
Here | ittention and j to busi yma 
the notice of numero weg ‘ nad here he 
until subsequently he became ete te I 
rs ‘ tt f iW 4 i nt 
4 farthfal Toot ther—he f tr ‘ - 
t train every ner rder that he might e im his pre 
fe 4 und unti he appl himeelf in th 
“t Z P I ner, until tinent to an mpcrta 
P ‘ rt of wncery. brought | more pr 
nme re the world. a fto him new prospect 
inde ps 1 honou 
It wa ning evi t ist Tm rs friends, tt 
disease, the unfailing c¢ int of overstrained exertion 
was fast s me upon hur ind he was convinced f the ne 
cessity fa i e of « ‘ The laims of others first 
however, demanded } ttention, until, by neglecting hine 
self. he hee ! wn s I 
Tw e ov 
A , ' ow 
by ‘ mu ° , ’ 
\ : ar OBA 
View'd } 
and , , = teint , 
Ke ne tar tee 
He pi impell’d the stee 
W “ , 
Dp the | hte t eeding bre 
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For the New-York Mirror 
BYRON AT ROME, 


BY W. G. CLARK. 


The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 


O’er steps of broken thrones aud temples—ye 


Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet, as tragile as our clay 

He stood by Tiber’s yellow tide, 
And marked the scenes around, 

Where glorious temples, side by side, 
Their sure decay had tound ; 


Far, through the twilight’s gathering haze, 


The coliseum’s wall, 
The high—the proud of other days— 
Seemed tottering to its fall. 


And through the crush'd arch dimly swept 
The bat’s beclouded wing, 

While lizards through the long grass crept, 
Mid ruin’s vanishing ; 

The ivy, with it’s clasping fold, 
O’er trescoed chambers ran; 

O’er trophied gates and shrines of old 
Wrecks of the dreamer—man ! 


And, from the wide Campagna’s waste 
The autuimn’s solemn wind 

Came, o’er pale tombs, and piles defaced 
Wakening the thoughtful mind 

And as the musing Harold stood, 
With sadness in his eye, 

Old Tiber rolled his sounding flood 
In hollow murmurs by 


And there, among the spoils of yor 
The dreams of wasted hours 

Came, like bright clouds, his spirit o’er 
Or spring-winds over flowers ; 

Till sickening memories rushed along 
Each pictured scene to shade ; 

And thoughts—a melancholy throng— 
Their dark impression made 





There, with vast desolation near, 
A lonely heart beat high ; 

A mighty heart—unknown to fear 
That sought the boon—to die ; 

For o’er its finest chords the tide 
Of deepening woes had flowed 

Checking the joyance and the pride 
That earlier years bestowed 

Yet ’twas his lot, the final sigh, 
The parting word to pour, 

Beneath a proud and sacred sky, 
On Hella’s classic shore 

Peace be to that triumphant heart ! 
The world hath own’d its thrill ; 

Its chords were of his lyre a part— 
Peace to that heart '—'tis still! 


ur woes and sufferance ? Come and se 


i 
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| my history, which I hereby commend to the special! attention 
of all wise men, more especially the wise men of the east. As 
|to the fools, every body knows they are so scarce now-a-days, 
that I hereby snap my fingers and defy them. 

| I flatter myself no man living is better quelified for this 
Uncle Sam and I have been hand and 


piece of biography. 
Many are the bouts we have had 


glove these fifty years. 





jamong the buxom young hussies, who are now all honest sober 
mothers of families; and many the bottles we have cracked 
|| together at sundry times and on divers occasions, during the 


|| good old days when if a man did not choose to be merry some 
|| tines himself, he did not cry out against those who did. Uncle 


} 





Sam was a sad fellow at raccoon hunting, and a barbecue was 
his delight until it got to be the custom to talk politics and 
make long speeches at them 

Uncle Sam, in early life, gave some offence to his father about 
going to the meeting-house instead of the church. 
| brought on another until John Buil at length took to beating 
lithe poor fellow into conformity with his notions. He was a 
lad of spirit that would put up with this from no man, not 


even his father; and accordingly, without saying a word to 


anybody, he packed up his all, and little enough it was, and 
marched off into the wide world to seek his fortune 

You may suppose Uncle Sam had but little to begin with ; 
but he was a stirring blade, who did not mind trouble at 


tirst, uf he could only see his way clear to something better 


in the end. He set himself to the business of clearing and 


selling new lands. As fast as he became pretty comfortable 


together when boys; many the frolics we have kicked up) 


One word || 


|| able, at very low prices. They all turned out pretty clever 
|| industrious fellows, with the exception of here and there one 
who was rather lazy, and got all his work done by negroes 
|| They all differed in some respects; but there was a family 
likeness among them—all took after the mother, who was « 
pretty considerable particular talker. One was a famous 
fellow for cod fishing; another a great hand at splitting 
shingles; a third was an amateur of road making and ditch 
ing: a fourth was mighty tond of barbecues, taking after his 
father in that particular; a filth dealt largely in wooden 
bowls and onions; a sixth was a great cultivator of rice and 
cotton; a seventh was a pretty high-handed fellow, fond of 
a good horse, and of an independent, open-handed spirit ; 
land so on They all lived together like loving brothers 
“having a rich father who could do what he pieased with his 
|| money—that is to say, they were as jealous of each other as 
|two cocks running in the same yard. 
| If Uncle Sam made a christmas jp resent to one, or conferr 
jed a particular kindness on another, there was the deuce t 
pay among the rest. They accused the old man of being 
| more partial to one than the other, and never gave him any 
l rest till be put them all on a level; which he had no sooner 
jdone than they, one and all, began to grumble and find fault 
| saying the poor man was in his dotage, only because he had 
Uncle San: 


not given each one @ preference over his brother. 
sometimes said to himself, “Happy is the man who has n 
|thing to give away, for his children won't quarrel about h 
| estate.” 


/ But this was not the worst of it. The old Harry got int 


} 


in one farm, he sold out at a profit and set off for another, so |) them about improving their farms, which they all swore was 


that he was seldom or ever more than two or three years in 
the same place 
wain chance; for there was nothing on the face of the 


earth he loved so dearly as a bargain or a profitable specula- 
By good management and good luck he at last got to 


tion 


have a vast property in lands, which he was every day adding 
|| to by buying out the Indians, or taking farms for debts that 


were owing him. In short, he prospered in all his under 


takings, and became, in process of time, a great man among | 
But to my mind he was not above half as 
Then he was a jolly, 


his neighbours. 
clever a fellow as when he was poor. 


careless, high-minded dog—generous as a prince, and hospita- 
He would swear a little at times, but he never 
Butas he got rich he set himself to 


ble as a Turk 
meant any harm by it. 
be mighty genteel; aped the manners of all the would-be 


fashionable stragglers that came that way; never invited any 
body to his house except to show off his new finery, and lett 


i! off all his honest old habits by little and little. 


The fact is,and I don’t care who knows it, he took to 


canting, and turned the embroidered side of his jacket out 





money. 


chin 


—— 


THE HISTORY OF UNCLE SAM AND HIS BOYS. 


spending it like an ass. 


nickname given to a scurvy fellow in my hfe. 
may, his fanfily and ali his neighbours at last came to call him 
nothing else but Uncle Sam; and all his beef, pork, and flour, | These last 
10 fact every thing that belonged to him, was marked with a } people I believe are 
As fast as these lads grew up, Uncle Sam portioned them ied the superiority of his art; the young squire who was fond 
nniversal example, I shall give him this name in the sequel of | off on his farms, which they were to pay for when they were" of riding a fine horse and doing nothing, declared he com 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


A TALE FOR POLITICIANS 


Once upon a time there lived, and lives still, in a country 
lying far to the west, a fainous squire, rich in lands and paper 


} wards, as a Turk does when he goes to court. 


ple doubted whether he was anything the better for this; 
and, if | must speak my mind, I think he lost more than he 


|| gained ; for, as respects myself, I had rather a nian shoul 


|) swear and drink punch a little than pick my pocket while he 
is canting about brotherly love and good will to all men. If 
Uncle Sam is angry at this, let him scratch his back and get 


Report made him out to be the son of John Bull, || pleased again 


who every one knows has children in all parts of the world 
But, if the truth were known, I believe he had a great 
many fathers, though his mother was a very honest woman, 
for he looked like as many people as there were hairs on his 
But old Squire Bull had the credit of being his father, 
and truly there was a great likeness between thei. 
Bull he was somewhat given to boasting, tippling, fighting, 
and sailing boats ; and was apt to hold his neighbours in con- 
tempt, dubbing them a pack of snivelling, pitiful rascals, that 
did not dare to call their souls their own, or look their king in|! 
the face, as every cat hada right todo. He 
father in another respect, that is to say, nobody could tell 
which he was most fond of, making money like a horse, or 
But for all this he did not so much | 
favour John Bull, but that you could now and then catch an 
expression in his face that put youin mind of every body you 
had ever seen in the world 

John Bull had christened this son of his by the 
Jonathan; but by and by, when he became a man grown, 
being a good hearty fellow, about half horse half alligator, his 
friends and neighbours gave him the nickname of Uncle Sam; ||twice as many years his children amounted to four and twenty; 
* sure sign that they liked him, for I never knew a respectable || all jolly, strapping, roystering blades, with the exception of 
Be this as it||two or three that were rather stinted in the growth, or as 


took after his |! until at last these false proph 


hame 


huge U. S., six inches long. As I have a great Tespect for || 


Like || eve he is not long for this world.” 
land take a pinch of snuff to the success of their prognos 


uucations. 





i The rogue will certainly last forever.’ 


, 


seeing there ts an end of all things; 
would have lived toa happy and green old age had 


latter days one scene of trouble and turmoil 


!who proved an excellent housekeeper, and in th 


Many peo- 


As Uncle Sam got rich, and withal stout and hearty asa 
jyoung giant, the neighbouring gentry, who called him an up- 
|start and looked askance at his prosperity, would shake their 
|| heads very wisely and cry out, “Ah! poor man, to be sure 
|| he looks well and hearty; but any body can see with half an 
And then they would sigh 


But it happened somehow ur other that every 
attack he had, and every rub he met with, only served to show 
the strength of his constitution, and make it still stronger, 
ts began to suy to themselves, 


Now I don't preten j to Day this would hare been the case 
but I verily believe he 
it not been 


for the undutiful behaviour of his children, which made his 


ot You must know that us soon as Uncle Sam thought him- 
self able to maintain a family comfortably, he got him a wife 


course ol 


Uncle Sam used to say in joke, “shrunk in the boiling.” 
were rather conceited and jealous, as most little} 


> ‘ge ; 
| Uncle Sam’s business ; he was devouring al! the money they 


But for all this he never lost sight of the || could rake and scrape together to pay for the iands he had 


|sold them. They said it was a sin and a shame for him t 


make them pay every thing, seeing they were his natural bor 
children, entitled to bed, board, education, and an outfit. Be 
| sides, the old man was now become so rich he did not know 
| what to do with his money, and it was actually a kindness t 
rid him of its management in his old age 

Thus 
sharing Uncle Sam’s money, but they fell out about the man 
|ner of dividing it, like a parcel of undutiful rogues as the» 


" eh 
were. The big fellows argued that they ought to share accord 


these cunning varlets agreed in the propriety 


ing to weight, and insisted they should all go down to the 
But the little fellows who had beer 


!and be weighed 


mil 


i“ shrunk in the boiling’ demurred to this, and swore it was 
all in my eye, Betty Martin. They were as much the lawfu! 
‘sons of Uncie Sam as the best and biggest of them, and 
were determined to have their share at the point of the 
bayonet. There was one little fellow particularly, wh 
lived on an island about as big as my thumb-nail, who talked 
like a giant, and threatened to dissolve the family union and 
set up for himself if they did not treat him like a full-grow: 
| man. 
of the neighbours feared they would come together by the 
ears. But though they quarrelled 


| ’ 
jlike old women they seldom came to blows. They had a sort 
| 


They had a great many hard bouts at words, and some 
like so many old women 


of sneaking kinduess for one another at the bottom, whicl 
|ulways prevented their proceeding to extremities 
But tor all this they were forever fulling out about nothing 
or some trifle next to nothing, and never gave each other a 
sood word except when they all put their heads together, a 
jthey often did, to diddle Uncle Sam out of a few thousands fo 
ithe improvement of their farms. Fortunately, however, for 
the old man’s pocket, it was seldom they could agree about 
the division of the spoils, or it would not have been long 
before he was as poor as a rat 
Be this as it may, the good man had no peace of his life, an 
was several times on the point of making over all his property 
to build meeting-houses, and educate the children of other 
pe ople Certain it is, he had good reason to do so, for these 
undutiful boys left him no rest day or night on account of hi 
money. Not being able to agree to the plan of dividing Uncle 
Sam's surplus income according to weight, it was proposed 
but here again the little fellows that 


to do it by measure; 


were ‘shrunk in the boiling’’ made a most infernal rout, and 
opposed it tooth and nail. They swore they were as good #s 
the big fellows any day in the week, and as much the sons of 


Unc!e Sam as the others, and they insisted that the apportion 


| 


ment should be made according to merit, not weight or size 
| hey all agreed to this, and the matter was just on the point 
lof being amicably settled, had it not been for a trifling diffi 
culty which occurred in adjusting the scale of merit. The 
jroystering barbecue fellow swore he was equal to any mal 
ilyou could throw a stick at; the splitter of shingles maintain 
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» | 
sidered himself the most of a gentleman; the raisers of rice | to get along like a streak of lightning as soon as the improve-| 


and cotton claimed precedence on the score of administering 
both to the back and stomach ; and the little fellow that lived on 


they heated till it was red hot. 
varlets, I believe it was the barbecue chap, “Let us set 


ment was made. 


“ Thunder and blarney !” exclaimed three or four of the) 
his island put in his claim on the score of morality. This would | elder brothers ail at once, “haven't we made our own roads 
not do, and so the old man escaped being plundered this time. | at our own cost, and without asking daddy for a cent; and 

But these fine boys had another iron in the fire, which do you think, you snivelling blockhead, we'll stand by and 


Quoth one of the cunning see the old man cheated out of what belongs to us ?” 


* Goody gracious!" at length cried Uncle Sam, throwing 


sbout improving our farms, and make the old boy pay the up his eyes, “ goody gracious! what can be the matter with 
piper” —upon which they all agreed, and set up a hurrah these boys? I believe they mean to eat me up alive! 1 wish—| 
about internal improvement, which used in old times to be I wish | was as poor as Job's turkey 


onsidered improvement of mind and morals, but now mcans 


Now all that was required for Uncle Sam to be just as he 


ligging ditches, pulling up snags, and making roads through | wished, was to let the boys have all his money, as they wanted 


he desert. 


to do 


But what is very remarkable, 


he never thought of 


Upon this one of them went and set up a Joom in his back this, and continued wishing himself poor, without once hit 


wilding, as he said, for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, and hired other people to come and tend it When; 
he had done this he went to Uncle Sam and insisted he should 


ting on the best possible way of 


becoming so 


Things went on, getting worse and worse for some time 


afterwards 


Uncle Sam was almost every day pestered tor 


rive him a handful or two of money to encourage him in such) money to pay for some improvement or other in the boys 


atriotic and praise-worthy undertakings. 


“ Stop there, my little fellow,” cried the biggest brother of, would cost, and found that it would take all he was 


farms 


He ke pe 


an account of these 


and the amount thev 


worth 


ill, who had a fist like a sledge hammer; “stop, it you please, in the world, and more besides, to get through with half of 


| have set up my looms at my own expense; and I'll be 


them. 


So one day he put his hands in his breeches pockets 


switch’d if the old man is going to pay you for domg what| and swore roundly they were a brood of ungrateful rogues 


| have done for myself.”’ 


that wanted to get him on the parish, and not another penny 


Then another chap of the family set up a blacksmith-shop, would he pony up for man or beast. 


r making hob nails, and made the same claim to touch a few 


This raised a terrible hue 


and 


cry among the boys, who 


thousands of the old gentleman’s money for the encourage- | threatened to disinherit the old man, and set up for themselves 


nent of domestic industry, which about this time began to be But he was a pretty stiff old fellow when his pluck was up 


ery low-spirited, and wanted a little patting 


Avast there, you land lubber,” exclaimed one of the to move a mountain as Uncle Sam, when he put his foot) quite out of the world until every thing is new to me, excey 
prothera, a bold, hearty Jack tar, who had sailed round and | down and toed the mark. 
“ Avast there, debts to pay, and meant to pay every penny he owed in the 


round the world, and was a mighty navigator. 
sone of your fresh water gabble. 
reason Why you should be paid for making hob nails any 
more than I am for building ships. Avast there, I say, you 
ubber, or I'll be foul of your dead lights.” 


and he thought himself in the nght 


provements. 


You might as well try 


He told the boys he had honest 


I should like to know the. world before he began to talk about laying out money in im 


These graceless young rogues were a little stumped at the 


Next came another brother who was a great hand at raising turn the old man out of house and home, and take possession 


sheep, which he called being a wool-grower, to demand that of all his estate, as soon as they could bring matters to bear 


as people could not exist without clothes, Uncle Sam should 


Accordingly they went about among their neighbours and 


shell out a few dollars to reward him for being a great public people, insinuating that the old man was in his dotage, and 


benefactor. 


could not manage his aflairs any longer. 


It was high time, 


“ Fudge ! exclaimed the cotton growing brother, ‘where | they said, that he should give up his estates into their hands 


Why, 
Away 


ene man is clothed in wool a thousand wear cotton. 


jot encourage me, then, instead of this woolly fellow ? 


with your bleating, or I’ll be into your mutton before you can | about the law or the gospel than a pagan; how he tuckec 
people, just for the pleasure of seeing them kick their heels 


sav Jack Robinson.”’ 
Next came a sober, sedate, economical brother who had set 


and set about preparing for a better world 


They raised all 


sorts of stories against hiw, as how he did not care any more 


!uy 


in the air; and how he threatened to cut off the ears of a 


up a shoe-shop, and wanted Uncle Sam's protection—that isto member of congress, only because he told stories about him 


say, some of his money. 


“Rot your sole,” cried the high-handed gentleman who against Uncle Sam, which emboldened them at last to hatch 


In this wav these roystering bovs raised a great clamour 


spised hard work, and had rather ride a blood horse than ja diabolical plan for taking away all his lands at one blow 


nake his own shoes a thousand times. 
og about there? 
hould be asking encouragement for making shoes. 


* What are you talk- They were not content with getting them by degrees, to pay 
It’s mighty natural to be sure that you! for the schooling of their children, building school-houses 
If it | teaching dumb people philosophy, and a thousand e*her ways, 


were horse-shoes now, I'd talk to you.” So saying, he mount- | but they now determined to make one business of it, and strip 
ed his horse, and challenged Uncle Sam to run u race for a |the old gentleman as bare as my hand 
Not finding any law for this, they determined to get one 


housand dollars. 


After this, for there was no end of their persecution of the poor | passed for the purpose; accordingly they went among the 
| man ; after this came another brother, a great mechanical | people, and told them a hundred cock and bull stories about 
enius, Who had invented a machine for peeling apples, and | this, that, and the other thing. They swore the land of right 


santed encouragement of Uncle Sam for the great saving of belonged to them when they came of age, according to an old 


me and labour in making apple pies. 


Whoo! whoo! whoop!” cried the wild, harem-scatem, | all share his estates equally after his death 
harbecue boy, one of Uncle Sam's youngest sons, who had just | the last part to themselves, as you may suppose, an 


settlement, which declared that Uncle Sam’s children should 


But they kept 


! prete nd 


ttled a town away off west, and had not yet thrown off his ed that they had a right to take the old man’s property while 


wocasins ; whoop! Mister, mind which way you point your | he was alive. 


Besides, they would say, the poor old gen 


nfle there—I can turn a flip-flap somerset, grease your head | tleman don't know what to do with so much land ; half of it 


ith bear's meat, and swallow you whole without a pang 


lies waste for want of proper attention, and if we ouly had 


You'd better take *keer how you steer your steam-boat, or, #t, we would make it ten times more valuable, and pay th 


vou'll run foul of a snag.” taxes, which he is exempted from, by virtue of an old charter 


By and by came another of this hopeful family, with a long 


The notion of getting money by taxation ts a bait wh 


, ’ ak op) hoe u law > 
tory of the great advantage Uncle Sam would derive from) geMeTally takes with people whose business is law makin 


learing out a ditch, at his own expense, for the benefit of "Ot tax paying, as I have always heard 
which geverned where Uncle Sam's property lay, 


ther people. 
Here the great big fellow mentioned 
richest of the brothers, put in his oar, and cried out— 


So the legislature 


rubbe 


before, who was the! their hands, and were mightily tickled with the notion of 
being able to squeeze a little money from Uncle Sam's new 


‘None of that fun, Brother Jonathan; I've done all my !ands. Perceiving this argument told, the boys hatched an 
own ditching myself, and I'll be tetotally ramswisled if 1 am) other notion, about Uncle Sam receiving all the money for the 
going to let daddy pay you for what I did all myself. Dig lands he sold, and then forcing those who bought them to work 


ur own ditches, my boy, as I have done 


their fingers to the bone to make themselves whole again, as 


Then came a fine fellow, one of the young fry, who want-| if this were not the way all over the world. 

Uncle Sam defended his bacon to the last, like a stout old. 
waking from his barn to his bog meadow, which he assured! hero as he was; but by degrees the influence of these un- 
the old man would be a vast public improvement; for that} grateful rogues prevailed, and a law was passed taking aw ay 


ed to persuade Uncle Sam to pony up for a lane he was about 


whereas his carts stuck in the mud, now they would be able ' al! his property, dividing itequally among the boys, so that those 





| poplexy. 


stand Unele Sam had taken, and began to plot together to’ 


who were “shrunk in the boiling” got the same portion as 
the big roystering blades, who, rather than not come in for a 
slice, consented at last to share and share equally. They were 


all specially enjomne d to take care of Uncle Sam 


and see that 
he wanted tor nothing; but the poor old man fared pretty 
much as people generally do who make over all their property 
to their children in their life-time At first they treated him 


pretty well, tor decency’s sake, but by degrees they began to 


deprive him of all his usual comforts. First they took away 
his pipe, because the young madams the sons had married 
could not bear tobacco-smoke Then the eldest boy took 


possession of his arm chair, and his seat in the chimney-cor 


ner. Next they took the blankets from his bed, because, they 


said it would injure his health to lie too warm; and next they 


all but starved him to death, for fear he should die of ay 


Finally, losing all respect for the ties of blood, and 
all recollection of the early benefits they had derived from the 
good old man, they fairly turned him out of doors. 


The last 
I heard of Unele r-t 





Sam he was 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


Uctters from Correspondents 


THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-VORK MIR 








New Vork, J ary 
Mesers. Enitor I will not that, like honest Rip \ 
Winkle, T have been sleeping Jast twenty vears; nor 
can | affirm that | have beef in anvy other shades 





than those of my native foresE® but | have certainly been 


the old jail and bridewell, which 


I perceive atti star thew 
ground, looking more grim than ever, a terror to evil doen 
and an excellent subject for the corporation to talk about wher 


they have nothing else to say 


Whether from being tired of the country, or a desire to visit 
sume of my old haunts—whether to make money, er to spend 
i—to get away from one wile, or to get another—whether 
any or all of these occasioned the resolution to come to town 


sa secret I shall keep to myself. Itis enough for v pre 


sent purpose to tell you that Lam, and imend to contimur 


lounger—an idle man, with no particular business of his own 


to mmc, and of course feeling a great interest in the afla 


the putola Igo every where, see every body, criticize every 


thing—partly to pass away time, and partly from a tecling of 


public spirit, whac bh pricks me on to be of all the service I can 
to my fellow-creatures, 1 like to give praise where it is due; 
but | contess that censure is ny forte, and Ido love to find 
fault a litle sometimes, ut it be only to show myself wiser 
than my neighbours. But Il have not a spark of il-nature 


ibout me, as you will perceive on further acquaintance Ir 


is iy purpose to communicate the resultsof niy experience 


in the new world, to which | have just returned, through the 


medium of your paper, provided it suits your views to afford 
Il am: noi one of those churlish 


me a corner now and then 


people who are such niggards of their thoughts that they 


cannot bring themselves to share them with the rest of the 


world. ‘These are the very worst of misers, who lock up their 
wisdom, as it were, in an iron chest and throw the key away 
One of my favourite occupations, for two or three hours of 


i morning, is lounging mto book-stores and reading-rooms, 


where | look overall the newspapers, in order that 1 may find 


out what is doing in the world, and mind 


make up my 


whether we are to have peace or war. I confess 1 am often 


puzzled to decide on these occasions, as it is seldom any twe 
agree exactly in their statements of the past, or their prog 
nostics of the future. Tftind the same difficulty in forming 
iny estimate of the charocters of great men and great pubh 


both of wh 


ilerent gazetts 


ensures ire desenbed and commented upot 


inthe d in a manner so diametrically opposite 


that 1 am utterly at a loss to perceive whether we are govern 


ed by sages and patriots, or ninnyhammers and traitors 


Men, however, will differ on these points, and 1 have n 


fuult to find with these editors, except that they do not uw 


neral difler like gentlemen, but like very devils—I mear 


printer's devils. An honest difference of opinion is no just 


foundation for abuse or ribaldry While they are asserting 
the liberty of the press for themselves, they should accord the 
same hberty to their opponents The treedom of the pre 


suy they, is the palladium of our liberties—and then they fire 
away gal! and brimstone against those who difier with them 
is if the freedom of the press consisted only in the freedom o 
Such is the ex 
tent to which this abuse of the press is carried, that J have 
resided u 
reality, j 


publishing their own individual opimon: 


heard a gentleman of great experience, who has 


various foreign countries, assert there was, in 
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freedom in the expression of opinion here than in any part! either or any of them. 
| It is an old and true saying, that a benefit is worth thanking 
|| for—and certainly every piece of this sort, which merits trans- 


of the world he was acquainted with 

No man who has preserved the delicacy ot his feelings, 
and who values his repose or dignity, will venture upon the 
publication of what he believes to be the truth, but which he 


knows will clash with the opinions of a great many of these 


i 
chanpions of the liberty of the press. He will be pretty sure 
f being singled out, abused, hunted, and run down under 


the patriotic cry of “ hberty of the press foreve r!'’ his cha- 


racter, not his opinions, will be torn to pieces, and his feelings 
and those of his family lacerated and insulted 


Phis want of courtesy towards opposing opinions is par 


ticularly observable in the daily contests of editors with each 
Instead of 


for the most part, gross personalities 


cool, firm, and vigorous reasoning, we 
In the 
have ribaldry, and inthe place of facts, assertions ith 
1 


other 


have room of 


wit we 


out proof, put forth in language without decency. 1 do not 


involve all indiscriminately in this charge ; it there are so 


many ot this class, that they give a character to the species 
and degrade a proiession in itself highly dignified and respon 
ible These exceptions are ce rtain!y the more honourable 
from their being so rare 

Ai the 


decorum, and morals are committing daily offences agamst 


1 shlie . 7. 
same time that these conservators of publi decenc 


them all, they continue to challenge the public respect and 
confidence, and lay claim to the character of upright censors 
Nay, they assume a dignity superior to legislators and rulers 


es the right of directing their 
It cannot, I think, be ce 


authority of an able 


mad almost arrogate to t 


conduct and dictating t Ss. 
nied that the censorship a and virtu 
ous press, exercised with moderation and dignity, constitute 
one of the great safeguards of the people against the oppres 
sionsof power. Tut to be any thing but worse than nothing, 


it must be able and virtuous It must be temperate as well 


is firim—it must not think that to publish falsehood 1s the 


way to advocate truth; it must not suppose for a moment 


that it can aid the cause of liberty by making the just exercise |; 


of a free opinion in others a subject of abuse; nor dream 
that the respect and confidence of a rational enlighte ned 
peopl 


shew 
oller 


can be gained by disrespect to themselves and each 
It they wich to preserve their influence with the people 
of the United States they must respect the people, and show 
them they do so by a strict regard to propriety and decency in 
the conduct of the press. It requires no spirit of prophecy 
to toretell that a perseverance in this course will in nodistant 
period destroy the confidence of the nation in its oracles, and 
convert a noble instrument of freedom, intelligence, and 
morals into the miserable tool of demagogues, who call them 


elves statesmen. No man will recret this more than myself 


A well-conducted press is a blessing to mankind—~a corrupt, 
indecent, and flagitious one a disgrace and a cursé 
Do the conductors of these sorts of free presses suppose 


fora moment that the people who see them abusing each 
other day after day—exeretsing all their talents and malignity 
in making themselves equally ridiculous and contemptible 

ind mutually bandying charges that if true render them alike 
unworthy ot being the momitors of a free people—do they 
dream for a moment, I say, that they are not rendering each 
other suspected, and gradually forteiting the nation’s conti 
dence? The purest temple will be defaced in time by the 
perpetual apphecation of filth, and the brightest name be dis 
figured by daily repeated slanders 
While on the sulject, 1 


honoured in 


will notice another custom, ‘ more 


the breach than the observance,” which the 


censors of public manners, morals 
some of them, mortally given to. I 
stealing from each other; 


taste, and opinions” are 
allude to the habit of 
articles 


that 1s to say, inserting 


borrowed from other papers in their own, without acknowledg 
ment. ‘This certainly amounts to a mggardly appropriation 
of the property of another, unworthy of a gentleman. It 


savours of the bridewell or quarter sessions. I cannot say 


whether it be actionable, because of a vast many of these 
“felonious conversions,” it mav be seid, as Ingo sovs of his 
purse—“ Who steals my purse, or prose, steals trash—'twas 
mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thousand But still 


Messrs 





Editors, 


is entitled to the credit or disyrace of it; 


e orginal publisher of an original article 
and to fill column 


after column with the products of the labours of others, with 


out acknowledgment, is an offence against courtesy, to say 
the least of ut. In running over the daily and weekly papers, 1 
have notuced a nunber of pieces from time to ume, which were 
first published in the Mirror, and are evidently on the face of 
them original. Many of the country papers especially swarm 
with these; their columns are half filled with them, and yet 


hardly one, if 2 recollect right, has given your paper credit for 





This is both unjust and ungenerous 


planting, must confer some value on your paper as well as 
theirs. Such being the case, I cannot but think the simple 
words “From the New-York Mirror,” in small letters, either 
at the head or foot of these transplantings, would be a very 
You shall hear from me again—as soon 
Till then I 


proper appendage 
as my ink and my fingers are a little thawed, 


am, &c Simon OLDRENT 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIR 
Messrs. Epttors—I have just been so pushed about dy 


the unmannerly beaux in Broadway that I am out of breath 
to write to you, 1n 
nd take 
You know a lady in a fashionable dress is not the 
First, 


and out of patience I ain determined 
the hope some of the 


in future 


1 will see my letter he hint 





easiest affuir to steer through Broadway ina hard wind 
she has got her sleeves to take care of, which occupy hall 
st for fear it 


and then she has her hat to hold f 
away, and that takes up almost the other halt 


the walk— 
should 


of the walk 


blow 


Such being the case, Ionly ask you, Messrs. Fditors, if you 
lon’t think the young fellows ought to be on the look out so 


18 sailors say, stagger 


4s not to interfere with us when we are 
) 


ing under a hard gale, with as much sail as we can carry 

Instead of this, the minute they lay eyes upon us they lock 
their arms together, crowd us against the walls or off the 
Not above half an hour 


into 


walks, and push us into a snow bank 
ago, as I was trying to weather a hard flaw, which got 
my sleeves and puted them out 


trio of 


like balloons, in passing a 


these arm-in-arm gentlemen, one of the frogs—I 


don’t mean bull frogs—caught my right sleeve and carried 





it quite away There was I, with only one sleeve—and 


there was he with the other, which some how got over his 
that he looked as if he was ina 
While 
screaming for my sleeve, there came a squall of wind and car 
ried off my hat, feathers and all 
stuck fast ina poplartree. Only think what a condition! 
But this was not all. My? tell off while I 
was screaming for my hat and sleeve, and was snatched up by 


head and slipt down, so 


night gown. But this was not the worst I stood 


It went up like a balloon and 
oa const tor 


butcher's dog, which every body said mistook it fora 
But this 
r made my arm look 


is red and as coarse as a piece of raw meat, and there was 


a great 


red cow's tail. I was so provoked I could have cried 


was not the worst. The cold weathe 





my hair exposed to full view, put up in papers for a ball at 
Mrs 
and the people began to read, “this house to let, and possession 
first 
ind all sorts of 


Tetotum’s. They were pieces of an old newspaper, 


* “tobe seen, a female roval tiger, 


given immediately,’ 
night of Mademoiselle D’Jack’s appearance’ 

odd things, which made them shout with laughing 
O, 1 never was in such a condition! and then to crown all 
1young gentleman I particularly wish to stand well with, 
passed at the moment and looked hard at my red elbow. 1 
thought I should have fainted away on the spot, but I didn’t 
I have not since seen the young man whose frog ran away with 
} 


my sleeve. He was very thin, and they say was carried off 


by the same pull that took away my bonnet before he could 





disencumber himself. My hat was got down from the tree 
by a little boy, who climbed up for sixpence, and my boa 
nstrictor was brought to me very much damaged by the 





butcher's dog 

I wish you would quiz these young men, who don't seem to 
know their right hand from their left, and are continually 
taking the wrong side of the walk. They had better tie a 
ribbon round the right arm, and then they would not be so 


Give it to the 





puzzled Messrs. Editors, and I'll get papa 


to subscribe to your paper, Your constant admirer, 


Isapecta Bopeine 
. In Er } 9’ THE NEW-VYORK MIRR 
Messrs. Eortors—I was glad to observe in a former num 


ber of the Mirror, a communication relative to the late atte:npt 
tod 


o away the good old custom of calling upon our fair friends 


on the first day of the year. Imagine my surprise at finding 


that those very persons, who wish to influence the society of 
this place by their example, are such as base their pretended 
superionty only upon a tolerable collection of dollars, and 
whose talents and education give them no title to distinction ! 
A really sensible female certainly could have no desire to dis 
pense with an established custom, which ts at once so inno 
cent and agreeable, provided it be not marked with excesses 


of any kind. It serves, as we all know, to renew acquaint 


ance that has heen neglected in the course of the preceding 


year from a want of time or other causes; 


and it gives us an 


opportunity of assuring our friends that the perplexities oj 


business and the engrossing cares of life, have not eradicated 
every thought of them from our memories. 
the ready acquiescence of foreigners, thousands of whon 
have entered into it with spirit, and expressed in high terms 


It has met with 


their opinions of the pleasure and benefit which it produc: 
I do not pretend toany acquaintance with the individuals wh 
have rendered themselves so conspicuously ridiculous ; but | 
know something of their origin, and of their claims to so pr 
minent a place in the public eye : 
One anecdote, the truth of which is well known to some 
our citizens, will serve to show upon what these claims ar 
grounded 


Miss ——, at a large party in —— street, appeared wit] 


the magnificence that her father’s liberality could afford; ar 


with the hauteur natural to opulent vulgarity, she reigned 
la belle of the She wouk 


smile upon some shrivel 


asserubly occasionally deigr 


led puppy who was dazzled by | 
splendid fortune, and who, in consideration of her expected 


e day to merit her delicate hand. She wa 


shekels, hoped son 
led to the dance by one of these whiskered gentry, when | 
a young lady, modest and unassuming in her manners, plain 
but becomingly attired, whose flowing locks, however, were 
destitute of the brilliant insignia of fashion, was perceived 
our duchess. She immediately drew out her quizzing-cla 
and with the glance of a basilisk, and a significant toss of he 
brainless pate, inquired the name and ancestry of the ¢ 
who stood before her ! 


he young lady, perceiving herself 


the object of such severe scrutiny, retired from the circle 
on the following day addressed a note to our heroine ¢ 


effect : 
‘Understanding that Miss —— desires toknow who I a 
I take the liberty to inform her that I am the daughter 
" 1 


-,who commanded the American troops att 
battle of —— 
the regiment.” \ 


at which time her father was adrumr 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE HEIRE F prUGES.—We have just accompli 

the task of reading this new novel, or rather romance Now 
let not our readers suppose, from that word task, that we ar 
going to “cut up” Mr. Grattan; on the contrary, we ar 
lisposed towards his work, and have found muc 
But it is a task to read almost ar 


book with the appalling consciousness that it is to be noti 
i 


tenderly 
pleasure in its pages 
and the agony is not at all diminished by the necessity 

praise. There is no great difficulty in slashing a new book 
even a good one; but to praise neatly and without commor 
Mr. Grattan’s Heire 

however, deserves commendation; and, as we 


place, is altogether another matter 
su} pose 


undem artem 


have it; let us proceed then se 
The scene is laid in the Low Countries; the most importa 
events taking place in the towns of Bruges and Brussels ; thy 
time, the year 1600; and the principal historical persor 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, Albert and Isabella of Spain, t 
archdukes, as they were somewhat singularly called, Marti 
Schenck, the celebrated partizan, and some few others of 
importance. The most prominent fictitious character 
Theresa the Heiress, her father, Siged the rich gold-beater 
and a pair of very mysterious personages, who appear an 
disappear at very strange times, and in the most unacco 
able modes, and are designated Lambert Boonen and | 
de Bassenvelt 
the efforts of the bold Netherlanders to shake off the Spamisa 
voke 


satistactory rapidity ; 


The historical incidents, referring chiefly 


ire described with much graphic power and with a ve 
ind the love passages and other necé 


sarv filling-up matter, are accomplished so as to give 


comfort to the reader The chief merit of the work, is th 


nice discrimination and clear description of character; mt 


respect approaching, and at no very alarming distance, ¢! 


masterpieces of Scott. The style is unambitious and ea 


and is entitled to the praise of originality, or, at least, t 


) intentional imitation. The characters are 


th to gain the good or il! will of the reader 


themselves good or evil, and the event 


ording as they are 





rp 1 
i 


which they made partakers or sufferers, are st 
enough to make him anxious to see them through, Externas 
bjects are depicted with a practised, and not unskilft 


described 


unpoetic pen; and thoughts and feelings are 





accounted for with considerable force and ingenu 


ling otf 





The princjpal faults, are the too great crov 
cidents, and the unnecessary and unreasonable multip)icats 


of mysteries. But these are merits rather than blemises 





the practise d reader of romances, and interfer 
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he enjoyment of the mere critic; while on the other hand, 
e stirring pictures of ambition, and passion, and conflict ; 
1e ©“ harr-breadth ’scapes,” and “ imminent perils,” through 


hicli they are conducted, and the exciting developments to 






which they are constantly made parties, keep up the interest 
f both, and assure to them no small share of gratification in 
eturn for the trouble of perusal. 

Lecture.—This discourse was 


Da. BECK’S INTRODUCTORY 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of this 





elivered at the 
ty. It is a lucid illustration of the great importance of the 
€ lical 


h render diseases complicated and remedy uncertain, and 


profession, an eXamination of the various Causes 





at various limes, been 


oth 


, refutation of arguments which have 


lyanced against the healing art. The style ts s: and 
embarrassed with techuical phraseology, and his view ot 


e will be 





e subject ingenious and interesting. The k 


ye SUD} 


elished by the intelligent reader 


NEW-VYORK ANNUAL RE eEr.—The volume 


this work, for 1831, is to be published and delivered & 
bscribers next week. No man of business should be with 


it. It 
mn, compiled with great care, anid to be obtaine d no where 


contains a great quantity ol valuable informa 


se in a collection In a hasty glance through its pages we 


serve, among other contents, an almanac and astronomical 


mation, statistics, viz.. new census, colleges, acadenues, 





iinaries, civil and military list, attorneys at law, and 


New 


with several engravings, yet so 


emale Se 


ergy of the State of York. The work is neatly executed 


id embellished heap as to be 


ithin the reach of all. We are told the last volume did not 


mpensate the editor for his time, although the work was uni 


ersally acknowledged to be not only valuable, but absolutely 


affairs. 


r 





ecessary to those er ed in professional or mercantile 


Ix press. —We are happy to perceive that the brothers Harper 


ive In press a new novel, entitled the “ Dutchman’s Fire 


le,’ by the author of “John Bullin America,” “ Letters fron 


ye South,” &e. &« This ts one of our most deservedly popu- 
r writers. His works are bought up with general avidity 
hey are sprightly and fullof humour. He is happy in satire, 
id his sketches of Dutch life and manners are irresistibly 


idicrous 
hese industrious publishers are also a! 

Romance of the History of 
and the 


Pelham 


supplying the 


France,”? by 


out 
iblic with 


Leigh Ritchie 


the 
Siamese ‘Twins,"’ a satirical tale, by 
&« Mr 
description of writing. Late 


that he 


the author of Bulwer seems resolved t 


ina name in every advices 


from England have informed u has enrolled himselt 


} 


mong the contributurs tothe Edinburgh Review, and in- 


nds to shine in criticism. His first production was a serious 


ud patriotic poem, which, by the way, will probably be re 
He has but to accomplish 


the 


iblished here a treatise upon 


wand a volume of theology, and circle of his 
The 
not unworthy of his tame 
s of 


ssonably expect something racy and orginal 


produc 
s will be coi forthcoming work will, it i 


Satire is his torte 


iplete 


id, prove 


nd if the subject his ridicule be well chosen, we may 





THE NEW-YOREK MIRROR. 
Death of Bolivar.—There ts something painful in the re- 
tion, that this bero has b 


ve world 


en taken from his country and 
His name has been so long identified with South 


merican freedom, that we cannot avoid the conviction that 


will leave behind him a void difficult to fill. It is not easy 


form any satisfactory conclusion respecting the true cha 


acter and motives of this celebrated soldier, beheld, as his 





been, through so dense a medium of obscurity 


wns have 


} } 


id error; but so far as a slight view of his history may be 


ude subservient to the endeavour, we can sce no justice in the 


uscriminating abuse which has attached uself to his name 





has been branded, not « 


‘ luse Un- 
ntrolied ambition was dangerous, but as ready to 
But 


ruthentc 


fis country for object of personal aggrandizement 
have not been able te trace t 





irce, and are inclu in nothing more than the 


iseless ravings of political malice ; ¢ attered among 


people—seeds sown by those who would reap the harvest 


» discord and ruin ri 
veral attempts to CXeTCise 2 | 


e other 


r nr } 7 7. y 
It seems probable that Boliva 1a8 Made 
tic; Dut, on 


‘ 1 } 
that he foun 


it may be said 
pon to preside over the desti 


. = 
hand, insell Called 


nation Com} sed of 





the most incongruous materials, and 
Passions. 


} 
4ud triumphantly compare his political course with that of 


ritated by the wildest 


They who reprobate the hero of South America 


\ hin } 
Vashington, forget the great Jissimilarity of their situations, of 


| the character of the people, and the resources of the two coun 
tries. The mild, moral influence of Washington, would be as 
impotently exercised over the tempest of discordant passions 
over the deadly malice of religious bigots, and the blind rage 
of prejudice, ignorance, and the chaotic anarchy incidental to 
the protracted period of warfare in South America, as uf his 
| precepts were delivered in an unknowntongue. It would be 
the voice of Canute commanding the billows of the dee; The 
mere force of reason could not quell their wild tumults, re 


strain their crimes, or allure them into the path of peace 








treedom, knowledge, and virtue. We believe that the present 
happiness of the southern republics could be effected only by 
some gifted being, who combined the wisdow of a statesman 
with the boldness and success of i despotu soldier, and the 
purity of a patriot ; one who, with unshaken integrity, and the 
noble disregard of ambition, and all other persona! passions 
and feelings peculiar to Washington, could unite the vivid 
brilliancy of Napoleon’s energy, his wondertul and intuitive 
powers of rapid conception and rapid execution; tha ¢ 
like him, he seized with tron gras} the reins of government 
triumphant over every obstacle and every foe, be might be 
inspired with the irit of immortal warrior-stat in 
to guide its wheels towards the temple of peace and libert 
Perhaps the destruction of Bolivar has sprung from his at 


tempts to accomplish a simular enterprise, the success of w! 


ould require not only that it should be undertaken by the 


ost extraordinary of men, but that he should be support 
by a very extraordinary combination of accidenta 
stances, as was the case with the émperor of Fran What 
ever may have been the motuves which actuated the latter 
leeds of Bolivar’s life, the cause of liberty owes much to lu 
His name can never be written on the rolls of commoi 
nen;” and, for the honour of human nature, we bope the 

sts of prejudice and error may clear away eave hus 








fame unsullied 

The Eclipse.—Notwithstanding the bad state of the road 
the eclipse di ictually take place at thirty mu t alle 
eleven, on the twelfth instant, without any postponement or 
lelay. Thousands of our citizens were seen with “ upturne 
wondering eyes,” gazing at the progress of the phenomeno: 
Vague reports were pre ly circulated y our pro 
cuous population by knowing editors, and other of the lite 


rary sages ol the town. 3S thought that the moon wou 


whisk across the sun's disc, like a moth through a candle 
Some deemed that we were to be enveloped in nudnight darth 
ness; and others were of the opimion, that extra inary 
events were clearly portended ; that the world was getting in 
tolerably wicked ; and that it was high time for the people t 











cast their eyes about, and be prepared tor the worst These 
latter enlightened personages will ubtless ind their theo 
onufirmed by circumstances, and the innocent sun and m 
will have to bear the blame for divers fires, deaths, broken 
rockery, and other accidents. Luckily, however, their shot 
ers are broad, and the antmadversions of their earthiy ert 
as sometime happens in other cases, will have but fee 
influence upon the future destinv of the objects of t r 
spleen. ‘The stars of heaven were expected to come fort! 
honoured with the society of a fiery-tailed comet, wl hat 
paid us a flying visit. Several learned old ladies, with the 
foresight natural to age, had their lamps duly tri ¢ i 
filled ; and it is even rumoured, that a scientul flice-1 er 
in the city-hall, who, in his youth, | levoted | If to the 
study of astron my with un} iralleled success, d ir ‘ 
on his table a row of the best sperm candles, tort ' 
modation of such lesperate transactors of busine isi 
possibly keep an eye upon their sublunary allu ia 
subllme perk 
When the obscuration of daylight became ap; t, the 
streets presented a singular spectacle. Lawyers, doctors, an 
verchants came forth to examine if the much-tulked-of event 
were actualiy taking place Editors, with pens stucl hin 
their learned ears, leit unfinished paragraphs, planted the 
selves on the steps with clerks, printers, and devils, all look 
ing throu smoked class with one eye shut. The carta 
stopped his horse, and satisfied himself of the fact that the 
un was actually behind something which, rather than “ arge 
ty the topic,” he was willmg should pass for the moon. The 


sweep flung down his brush, and indulged in his 











wn reflections upon the sub and juvenue delinquent 

who, ten chances to one, had played truant from sch ga 
thered together in groups im the idle of the streets, and 
inter hange j pretty dee p obec rvations upon the popular 


branches of astronomy. There were not, however, wanting ul 


disposed persons, who went about openly expressing feelings 
They protested against the whole affair, 


of dissatisfaction 


e nor less than an imposition—a mere hoax, 




















palpably got up to effect some political or other private purpos 
It was, they said, just su t ece of quackery he 
elephant, which they had been led to « xpect would take uy 
the supernumeraries by u ul hem about in tl 
ur, bke so many foot-ba where such desi le feat 
wasex! te ind the beast Was not! N re than a ipere na 
tural anima Little bovs st ned themselves in several 
streets wit! hted candle and 4 t t per and 
saluted passe ers wit he frequent salutation of “See t 
ipse ft iv, SIT Univ tw penes 1 tiie et 
resenting the > ut few ceenwad the \ Warra 
vy the mmporta f the ex u ‘ uch an ua 
ecessal ind heavy, exy« ~ 
We aret it t enter | rietor of t { tl 
seums, who! I orte preparations for a rand 
uminath il i i ‘ ‘ t the interest of all tl 
world to me and le I t ding t tantly 
int t at i i 1 tt st spectacle 
vhict ld ecngaye t i Wa to ultel 
s e vel er eX st « apparent 
it the wor “ t res ! r ervice 
He declared it wa ttl t e had 
‘ ni “ ‘ st ! t how 
ve t cu eThous tlhe tere with w pon 
hen enon ts ket x ‘ 8 ‘ r 
{ t t 8 
t Say i >} t ull t t 
‘ Nate mt ier dowtmthe he r I 
t ty, even those w t i j 
r ‘ the et t t 
‘ the ‘ ry vv sl ij} ! ‘ i 1 { 
harigre © ex} not the sk ‘ tr 
ahiy t i 1 I t | tal 
S la that which |! ust ta ‘ 
ucl a the | t ! ; . t ion 1 
lers to the t li rte i “ luch t 
it t t pt i t t iil 
i ie ha | x i 
nive regions of space, t . e ty 
Which it fath s the ce; i ' t 
the shay int WwW rea : 
Will erny a ‘ ‘ ir i 
ect of © Curiosity, it i t ner, a 
s iniporta t Iti 
palie and undeniable pr th s! ‘ 
atiteot re h the cor nt i I 
taphysi isc Uss that the t vust pla 
niverse is conducts I tiv ‘ ul ‘ v 
Nor can human rea I 
wert t ways the je i it \ 
M uy Whi t 
\ ya We) ter 
X. asa very lair fut at i idy, whoev 
iV th “ ‘ lt ‘ hi i i fi ed t I fet ! 
CSCT VE t reproa hot t ! at | ‘ 
estor Use t Yan I pirit-slirt 
ul for the tol ‘ i) 
} 7 ‘ ‘ ! ot 4 ‘ 4 t ot 
Wi » ‘ i ! N ‘ tt 
al has u it ‘ iat I i t ein 
‘ We ‘ every l vi : 
\ i] iT s tu itever it ma t 
gent Is vulal i 
tle t v V\ pe, whe the r 
Ving ‘ vol ¢ t Usa 
eight hund 1 ai i ‘ ¢ portion of our 
itz will turn out y ther's « them, a 
vindicate the right t hath t force 
non hk We *,tou t “ is 
he k srW l ket hath prevaile { 
tume wh ftl I not to th ntr 
} D i ‘ / t nume 
md ectanle be ol cilize t | Monda itt 
Bowery theatre hich was t n Oj { t 
the rear of the stage ind hig! ‘ ! iS 
Onent ctl ense apartment t 
ven hundred lads al enteus “w t 
# the beauty n t wit 
the magnificence of the ‘ N tu gt ur 
pressure of thet r t 1 
any kind occurr nd the d gw te 
ru, ted hilarity. The member the fire dep , 
partucd pate 1 in the t r { evenu Will a preut 
zest from the recollection that the id been but recent 
gaged on that very spot in arresting progr ft 
troying flames which buried the splendid edit 
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MORNING ITS SWEETS IS FLINGING. 
AS SUNG BY MR, JONES, IN THE COMIC OPERA OF CINDERELLA.—MUSIC BY ROSSINI. 
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